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[Fish-woman of Aberdeen.—From an original sketch.] - 


Tere is a natural tendency in all highly artificial states, 
such as that of our own country for instance, to induce a 
general uniformity not only of manners, dress, language, 
&c., but even of modes of thought and principles of 
action ; for each class being more or less dependent upon 
the others, a continual communication with all its con- 
sequences must be inevitable. In Great Britain this 
effect, like the civilization of which it is but a type, is 
of course more rapidly developed than in other countries, 
on account of the greater density of the population, and 
the extraordinary and daily increasing facilities that po- 
pulation possesses for bringing all its parts into contact 
with each other; and thus it is that all the more salient 
points of character or individuality are worn away, and 
that we cease to look within the boundaries of our own 
shores for anything strikingly distinctive. But this, 
though true of the great bulk of our population, is open 
to many curious exceptions. There still exist, even in 
Great Britain, whole classes of people who, for any advan- 
tage they derive from their proximity to their more en- 
lightened countrymen, might as well be in the most 
Vou. IX. 





distant parts of the world. We may mention the markedly 
dissimilar characteristics of the fishermen, agriculturists, 
and miners in Cornwall; the colliers of Staffordshire 
and the north of England, &c. ;* whilst there are others 
again, who, although not secluded from society, exhibit a 
marvellous tenacity in preserving intact their own inde- 
pendent and original habits: of this class the people en- 
gaged in the fishing trade are probably the best represen- 
tatives. In showing to what an extent differences may pre- 
vail in all the points we have before enumerated, even in 
a single town, we can select no instance more favourable 
than that of the fish-people of Aberdeen in Scotland, of 
whom an excellent account has been given in the ‘ London 
and Westminster Review,’t which we therefore proceed 
to quote. “ This handsome and flourishing town consists 
of about sixty thousand inhabitants, who are distinguished 
even in Scotland for their shrewdness. At the mouth of 
the river Dee, and in two squares, called Fishers’ Squares, 
* See ‘Penny Mag.,” vol. iv.,p. 123; vol. v., p.48; and vol 


vi., p- 302. . 
+ December, 1838, Article, ‘ Songs of the ae “ad 
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separated from the rest of the town by only a few dock- 
yards, are a race of people who differ more in dialect, 
customs, superstitions, and other peculiarities, from the 
Aberdonians, than the latter do from any of the other in- 
habitants of the lowlands of Scotland. They are a com- 
pletely separate community; and their dialect is so dif- 
ferent from that of the working classes of Aberdeen, that 
though the two races have a sufficient number of words in 
common for transacting business with each other, most of 
the words used by the ‘ Foot Dee,’ or ‘ Fittie folk,’ among 
themselves, are unintelligible to the ‘ Aberdeen folk.’ 
If a native of Aberdeen were to wander into the square 
inhabited by the‘ Fittie folk,’ who are almost all fishers 
and pilots, he would run no little risk of being pelted out 
again with stones and haddock-heads. The ‘ Fittie folk’ 
scarcely ever intermarry with the other citizens. Their 
marriages are generally ‘ penny weddings.’ They seldom 
send their children to school, and almost never to a pro- 
miscuous one. Their sons are almost invariably brought 
up to follow the occupations of their forefathers, and never 
learn any regular trades, except that perhaps pow and 
then a youth, more adventurous than usual, becomes a 
ship-carpenter. They live together patriarchally, some- 
times three or four generations in a single room. The 
oars are laid above them on the couples (or vahiers) of 
their cottages ; the children may be seen sleeping on nets 
in corners; and on the walls are creels, baskets, and 
other fishing-tackle. Their boats descend by primogeni- 
ture. Their women have not merely a costume different 
at all times from that of women in a similat rank of life 
in Aberdeen (distinguished by an all but éxelusive R 
ference for the colours white and blue, an consistin 
generally of a blue striped wrapper, blue baize petticoaf, 
and close cap, called a toy mutch, with moggins, or stock- 
ings without feet, and they wear no shoes); but they 
also adopt very generally the masculine hlye jackets of 
their husbands and brothers. The meq go litt) 

than go out with the boats. The women 


drudgery, while their lords are looking 
The women, both of Foot#}i 
the same race in several other villages on the eg 
Scotland, carry great loads of fish to market op 
days in creels (large wicker baskets, which are fagtene 
their shoulders and rest on their hips), sometimes as 
many as eleven miles before breakfast ; and so n 
does the load become to them to enable them to walk 


steady, that when they are returning home, they prefer 
carrying stones to carrying an empty creel. They never 
walk but in single file, and they have a superstitious 
dread of being counted, a fear of which the boys of Aber- 
been avail themselves to annoy them by crying as they 
pass— 


* One, two, three; 
What a lot of fisher nannies I see.’ 


“A salutation equally dreaded by them is the cry, ‘ A 
baud’s* fit in yer creel,’ i.e. the print of a hare’s foot is in 
your creel. This saying derived its meaning from the 
circumstance that a hare was seen to run through their 
* fish town’ on the evening preceding a day on which a 
great number of their people were lost at sea. To point 
at their boats with the fore-finger is the surest way of 
offending them. Among these people all the super- 
stitions which useful knowledge is banishing from the 
homes of the poor still flourish. The belief in lucky days 
and omens of stars and clouds is to the present hour a 
practical faith under the low thatched roofs of those squares 
of white cottages among the sand-hills of the sandy beach 
at the mouth of the Dee, occupied by this curious race, 


* « This word baud,’ the Scottish “ provincial name for a hare, 
illustrates a passage in Shakspere’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ Act 2, 
Scene 4, the point of which has escaped our commentators.” 
(*The Book of Bon-Accord, or Guide to the City of Aberdeen,’ 
1839, p. 269.) 
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who stili tremble with the fear that a neglect of these 
things would bring great evils down upon their heads, 
They observe Old Christmas, and all their transactions 
and calculations are made by Old Style, to Which they 
tenaciously hold, saying, ‘ New Style is man’s makin’, 
but Auld Style is Guid’s.’ Now all these things are 
nearly as strange to the citizens of Aberdeen as to the 
natives of any part of the empire.”* Having‘mentioned 
the word haddock, it would be unpardonable to omit 
all notice of the delicacy so famous in London, the ‘ Finnan 
Haddocks,’ which form one of the chief articles of the trade 
of the people herein described. Finnan (Findhorn) is a 
small yillage famous only for its fishery, situated about 
six miles to the south of Aberdeen. Of the excellence of 
this fish perhaps the most decisive proof that can be given 
is that the burghs on the Frith of Forth and other places 
have regular manufactories of a spurious article, which 
they vend under its name, and doubtless to the detriment 
of its reputation among the deceived but unsuspicious 
purchasers. 





FEIGNED DISEASES. 
(Concluded from No. 543.) 
Pretenven deafness is by no means unfrequent. Mr. 
Dunlo and Baron Percy relate cases where this has been 
so well eigned, that musketry suddenly discharged near 
the ear has produced no effect. In one instance, the pa- 
tient, being put to sleep by opium, started out of bed on 
the firing of a pistol, and thus betrayed himself. To 
imitate the manners and expression of countenance, how- 
ever, of the deaf successfully, requires much address, and 
how much more so when dumbness is pretended to be 
present at the same time. Foddrd says that the most 
expert imitators of dumbness are womei. An accom- 
pli-hed impostor was detected by the Abbe Sicard. This 
man, Victor Foy, resisted for four years the most varied 


| investigations qnd the most strict ‘surveillance ; even 


s, or when awoke from his sleep sud- 

ttered a low plaintive moan. He was 

prison in which he was confined, but 

ached himself, for he wrote some lines, 

f the pupil of Sicard. The abbé, on 

g his w , at_once declared him an impostor in 

pretending to have been born deaf and dumb, for he 

"rote from sound, while the deaf and dumb write only 
as they see. He confessed eventually. 

Madness has been often affected, and owing to the 
ignorance which so generally prevails as to the true signs 
of its existence, often with success; poetry and history 
record examples in abundance of its having been pre- 
tended, of which we will only instance Ulysses, David, 
Hamlet, Solon, and Junius Brutus. The pretender is 
usually found over-acting his part, and wanting in fre- 
quent characteristics of insanity, such as sleeplessness, 
abstinence, &c. It is too true, however, that persons 
really insane have been treated as impostors. 

Long-continued somnolency has sometimes been pre- 
tended with wonderful perseverance, of which the case of 
Phineas Adams, related in the fourth volume of the 
‘ Edinburgh Annual Register,’ is a remarkable example. 
This man was confined in gaol for desertion from the 
militia, and from the 5th of April to the 8th of July, 1811, 
he lay in a state of perfect insensibility, resisting every 
excitement, such as snuff, electricity, &c. He sucked fluid 
nourishment through his teeth, as his jaw could not be 
opened. The surgeon, believing an injury to the head 
to exist, detached the scalp for the purpose of examining 
it: a slight groan was all the sign of feeling he gave. 


« Aberdeen is full of stories of them. “A Fittie fisher” once 
came to London; and on seeing St. Paul’s, exclaimed, “ This 
ding’s the kirk o’ Fittie.” A woman of this class went to the post- 
office and asked for a letter “ from our Jack.’ She was asked 
what was her name or her husband’s; but she exclaimed, “ I’se 
behaud you,” i.e. I'll beware of you; and not tell. 
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He was discharged and sent home to his father. A day 
or two after he was seen thatching a hay-rick. 

Various kinds of fits and convulsions are frequently 
imitated by mendicants to extort alms. These affections 
are especially suited to these tricksters, as they do not re- 
quire the untiring attention and unremitting watchful- 
ness which other simulations do, while they can be 
assumed at Times most convenient to the pretender. Mr. 
Hunter detected a case of catalepsy in an ingenious man- 
ner. In this kind of convulsion, the limbs, &c. remain 
in the same position in which they are when insensibility 
seizes the patient. In the present instance the man’s 
arm was outstretched. “ Let us see;” said Mr. Huiiter 
aloud, “ what additional weight this poor man’s arm “ 
bear.” He slipped a noose over the hand, to which a 
small weight was attached ; the arm continied thinove- 
able. Mr. Hunter ailently cut the cord, and the ein’s 
arm was suddenly raised, owing to the degree Of ¥olun- 
tary power he was at that moment exerting to sustilh the 
weight. 

Sores pain is often feigned with great success, because 
many neuralgic affections are indicated by no kind of 
change of appearance whatever. A young recruit who had 
been decoyed into the service, soon after pretended a deep- 
seated pain in the knee, for the removal of which he con- 
sented to and even implored the trial of all sorts of reme- 
dies, many of them of the most Severe character. After 
being thus four years under care, he obtained his dis- 
charge. He shortly after cast away the wooden leg he 
had worn for three years, and acknowledged his deceit, 
which he defended upon the principle of retaliation. Dr. 
Thomson relates a case of obstinate tic-douloureux occur- 
ring in a young lady, who by reason of it obtained her 
removal from the school she disliked. In one of the 
attacks, Dr. T., wishing to try the effect of a strong nerv- 
ous impression, and having heard of her pr ace | to 
dogs, declared that her cure could only be effected by 
rubbing her face upon the back of one of these animals. 
The complaint vanished and did not return for eighteen 
months, and the case was published as an example of 
the effect of mental impressions upon nervous affec- 
tions. Several years after, this young person confessed 
to having feigned the disease. 

Wounds, ulcers, and mutilations are all frequently 
both feigned and produced in the army and navy. Tri- 
fling ulcers on the legs are often rendered serious by irri- 
tating them with caustic, lime, &c. An old woman at 
Dublin acquired a great 4g aes among the recruits 
for producing these ulcers by means of a mixture of 
soft-soap and quicklime. Many recruits produce them 
by making an incision into the leg and binding into it a 
copper coin. To prevent patients tampering with their 
sore legs, military surgeons have often been obliged to 
seal the bandages enveloping them; but this has not 
always sufficed, as the men often thrust pins and needles 
through the bandages, so that recourse has at last been 
had to locking the leg up in a box after it has been 
dressed. Wounds or injuries are often pretended by the 
cowardly at the time of action, to get excused from par- 
ticipating in its dangers, and sometimes the men actually 
put themselves in the way of ear cldge slight hurts in 
order to avoid having to risk the chance of greater. 
This deceit is not confined to the privates, for officers 
have been detected feigning having been wounded, in 
order to procure either exemption from service or their 
names to be gazetted. But by those determined to quit the 
military or naval service, wounds of a serious character, 
or even mutilations of portions of the body, have been 
produced. It was a frequent practice of the conscripts 
of ancient Rome, to cut off the thumb. Mutilation was 
also very frequent among the French conscripts, and was 
only averted by resolving to retain the men im the army, 
although thus disfigured. It was very common for these 
men to extract or break their front teeth, so as to dis- 
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enable themselves to bite the cartridges In the services 
of our own country acts of mutilation have been very 
frequent, and often perpetrated with a desperate boldness 
even in the presence of officers or companions. In this 
way, one or more fingers, or a portion of the hand, were 
often cut off. Others again pretended the injury resulted 
from accident; and between 1824 and 1828 there were 
made in Ireland twenty-one pensioners for injuries of the 
hands received during the explosion of their muskets. 
Such cases often occurred during a furlough. The recent 
regulations, which retain the person in the army, unless 
he have received his mutilations during an action, have 
fpatesially ditiiinished the nuimber. Persons have in- 
flicted wotinds upon theinselves, pretending to have 
rectived themi while defending others. Dupuytren relates 
an a nce 0 a oung inan, who, while Bonaparte was 
walking in the tes of St. Cloud, precipitated himself 
into the middle of the ctowd which surrounded him, 
exhibiting two wounds, aiid crying, “ Assassins! Save the 
First Consiil!” He pretended to haye overheard a plot 
for the adsassination of Napoleon, and for that reason 
somé of the conspirators gpdeayoured to kill him. 
y inquiry val made in vain, and the wounds were 
discovered to have been self-inflicted. Some- 

iat cted with this subject is the curious fact of 
persons having been known to run needles purposely into 
their body. Cases have been often recorded in which 
needles swallowed accidentally have appeared long after 
in various parts of the body; but it is not to these that 
we now allude. A young woman, a patient of Richmond 
Hospital, Dublin, in 1818, had her arm amputated for a 
diseased state of it, produced by the presence of needles, 
which she afterwards confessed she had been in the habit 
of forcing into her hand and arm. Rachel Herz excited 
much attention at Copenhagen in 1807. Abscesses formed 
in various parts of her body, out of all of which were ex- 
tracted needles. She thus became a dreadful mass of 
disease, and it was only learned by accident that she had 
been in the habit of introducing these needles purposely. 
Four hundred were removed in three years. 

In concluding thig extraordinary and melancholy list 
of simulated diseases, we may be permitted one remark. 
It is this: that, although our censure would be justly be- 
stowed upon persons capable of such actions, yet, if we 
stopped here; we should take but a very narrow view of 
the subject. When we find so large a proportion of these 
dissemblers to consist of soldiers and sailors, we may be 
sure that some grave error pervades their respective ser- 
vices, which it should be the object of society to amend. 
The sailor, dragged on board a man-of-war by impress- 
ment, or the peasant or artisan, decoyed in a moment of 
despair or intemperance by the persuasions of the recruit- 
ing serjeant, finds himself sentenced to unlimited servi- 
tude, with no hope of liberation and but little of promo- 
tion. So too, the conscript, brought up as he has often 
been in a comparatively ae sphere of life, and 
perhaps assiduous in the cultivation of the arts of peace, 
finds himself torn away from all he loves, certainly for a 
long period, and perhaps for ever, and devoted to a ser- 
vice for which he may feel a positive dislike. Mendi- 
cancy, also, has furnished, and will, while it exists, furnish, 
an ample stock of pretenders. In suppressing it by 
relieving the really poor, and distinguishing them from 
the idle and vicious (which we may hope to see accom- 
plished by the endeavours now making to elevate the 
character while relieving misery), we should soon find this 
class of impostors cease to exist. In one word, the true 
means of preventing the production of similar impostures 
consists in elevating the position which these classes hold 
in social life, and, above all, educating them so as to en- 
able them to appreciate and act up to such improved con- 
dition. 
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THE COUNTRIES OF WALLACHIA AND MOLDAVIA.—No. II 
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[ Bullock Caravan in Moldavia. ] 


Wattacatia is situated in the north-eastern part of Tur- 
key in Europe, and is bounded on the west, the south, 
and the east by the river Danube, whilst on the north 
it is bordered partly by Moldavia, but principally by the 
Carpathian Mountains, which separate it from Transylva- 
nia. Its entire length from east to west is above three 
hundred miles, its mean breadth about one hundred and 
fifty. ‘The half of that space, extending towards the east, 
presents a succession of plains watered by numerous but 
inconsiderable streams ; the other half, or northern por- 
tion, rises gradually upward towards the Carpathian hills ; 
in this last, the great abundance of water and the rich 
vegetation unite to form the most agreeable part of the 
principality. No great navigable river runs ry 
Wallachia. The climate is exceedingly temperate: the 
winter, or at least the rigorous portion of winter, lasts but 
about two months. The plains unfortunately are subject 
to terrible inundations, particularly during the spring ; 
and if the winds of the south-east, which bring the vapours 
of the Black Sea, continue so late as June, the storms, 
often periodical, so completely deluge the plains as to 
make them perfectly impassable. In the open part of the 
country endemic fevers are frequent, but rarely fatal ; and 
in some of the mountainous districts we find the inhabit- 
ants disfigured by the hideous goitre. In the general 
aspect of the country we perceive but too distinctly the 
unhappy nature of its history, for whilst there are few 
parts of the globe that have been more richly endowed by 
nature, there are still fewer (among those with any pre- 
tension to civilization at least) in which natural wealth has 
been made so little use of : bad government, and the fre- 
quent military occupation of the principality, have reduced 
it to a state Sat little better than a desert. In connec- 
tion with the appearance of the country, Spencer men- 
tions that the thistle, on the banks of the Danube, 
“* proudly rears its lofty head to a height of at least seven 
feet. Its myriad of blossoms form a forest in bloom, and 
not only charm the eye by their bright colours, but fill 
the air with the balmy fragrance they emit.” 

Wallachia contains twenty-two cities or large towns, 
fifteen market-towns, and three thousand five hundred and 


sixty villages. The number of houses in 1837 was 
339,322; and of the population, 1,751,182. The in- 
habitants are composed of three classes, the boyards or 
nobles, the general people of Wallachia, and the Tsiganes 
or gipsies; each ing a distinct physiognomy. 
The boyards are the owners of the soil and the exclu- 
sive directors of public affairs; they are at the same 
time exempt from the charges of the state. Accord- 
ing to M. Démidoff, this privileged class are peculiarly 
marked by a fatal improvidence, which they owe to their 
oriental habits and to the precarious state of the country. 
They abandon themselves to an unproductive luxury 
which is fast undermining their fortunes. Through all 
that luxury, too, one is struck with the sad and unhappy 
appearance presented by their idle attendants, by their 
numerous but ill appointed equipages, and by their vast 
but dilapidated hotels. In a visit to one of them, the 
good manners of the master, the grace and talents of the 
females of his family, the facility and purity with which 
they speak the languages of Central Europe, the taste, tact, 
the frivolity even of their conversation, give the idea of a 
society equal to the most distinguished of Europe; but 
behind the door of the hall, the throng of filthy and idle 
valets who strew the vestibule and sleep upon the stairs, 
show you at once you are in Wallachia. Of the people, 
the robust. peasants of Wallachia, it may be said that who- 
ever goes among them becomes interested in their favour, 
although in their manners there remains plenty of room 

for improvement. They might produce much, and for a 

good market (“the Danube,” says M. Démidoff, “ waits 

only for the grain of the Wallachian plains to go and fill 

the granaries of the Black Sea”), but for their habits of 
idleness and intemperance, and for their love of festi- 

vals, which are mischievously numerous in the religious 

observances of the country. To root out these fatal habits 

must form the most important task of an enlightened go- 

vernment. The third class of the population is that of the 

Tsiganes or gipsies. These are numerous in Wallachia, 

and, in spite of the filth and brutish stupidity that but 

too frequently characterise them, afford by their noble 





and sweet countenances a strong support to the opinion 
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that the gipsies originally came from the beautiful cli- 

mates of the East. The indolence so universal among the 

natives of Wallachia affords a great encourager-t to 

the Tsiganes, who, by adopting the pursuits refused or 

scorned by the former, obtain to a certain extent the pro- 

tection of the law. The tribe may be said to divide itself 
into three distinct classes. On the first devolves the bu- 

siness of washing the sands impregnated with gold. The 

second is formed partly of masons, farriers, cooks, lock- 

smiths, &c., all those employments being disdained by the 

Wallachian population ; but the greater majority of this 

class are devoted to slavery, and fill the houses of the 

boyards with a crowd of attendants, useless, and dangerous 

tocome in contact with. The third class are, in few 

words, mendicants and vagabonds. Hardly clothed, and 

subject to the inclemency of the seasons, the men and 

women of this class encamp in the open air, with a troop 

of hideous infants, whilst, strange to say, their young peo- 

ple of both sexes are remarkably fine, slender in person, 
and possessing a noble gait and appearance. With the 
object of extinguishing this state of vagabondage in the 

principality, houses are being built for the Tsiganes, where 
they must remain and apply themselves to the more cre- 

ditable apes of agriculture. The Wallachians 
raise to guard their flocks a species of magnificent look- 
ing and intelligent dogs. Owing, however, to their un- 
limited propagation, they have become quite a nuisance 
in many parts. Not to speek of the annoyance caused by 
their lugubrious howlings at the approach of night, 
there is considerable danger in meeting in the streets of a 
city with a pack of these animals unless one is armed 
with a stick. Wallachia is subject to a very severe plague, 
namely, clouds of locusts, which lay the richest plains 
waste in a few hours, and cause a terrible amount of loss 
and privation. A premium is established for the destruc- 
tion of these mischievous insects ; in consequence of which, 
in a single district of Wallachia, no less than two thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-one bushels were collected in 
18377. 

The principality is divided into seventeen districts, each 
of which is governed by two officers chosen from the 
boyards, and known by the name of Ispravniks: a judge, 
and a Samessi, or overseer of the revenues, charged to 
control the administration of the Ispravniks, have re- 
cently been added. ‘This last-named functionary is ap- 
pointed for life, whilst the others are liable to be removed 
every year: an arrangement that is not otnsidered very 
conducive to the public good. The districts are sub- 
divided into ‘arrondissements,’ which are called placa, each 
plaga being the seat of a collector of the imposts. The 
chief towns in each district are governed by a municipal 
council, under the direction of a president or mayor, aided 
by three assistants. Justice Comeghint Wallachia is 
rendered in the name of the prince, and by the regula- 
tions of the Wallachian code promulgated in 1818. That 
code, based upon the Roman law and upon the common 
law of the country, has preserved much of a despotic 
character, but has received recently some important ame- 
liorations. A code of commerce, and a criminal code, 
imitated from the French with such modifications as the 
political and geographical situation of the country re- 
quired, were submitted to the General Assembly in 1837, 
when the former was partially adopted, and the remainder, 
with the criminal code, put off till the next session. 

Except under certain circumstances the young people 
of Wallachia do not attain their majority till the age of 
twenty-five. Divorce is permitted in certain cases an- 
ticipated by the law, and the parties may marry again im- 
mediately. Divorces may also be obtained on the allega- 
tion of incompatibility of temper, but in that case seven 
years must elapse, when no further opposition is made. 
The minister of public worship includes in iis depart- 
ment not only ecclesiasticai affairs, but also those connected 
with public instruction. Religion, which here takes the 
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Greek schismatic form, does not appear to have any 
great influence over the minds of the people, but exterior 
customs are observed with the most scrupulous exactness. 
The principality reckons no less than three thousand se- 
ven hundred and fifty-three churches, of which one 
thousand three hundred and sixty-four are built of stone. 
There are also two hundred and two monasteries. The 
Wallachians are naturally very superstitious, they be- 
lieve very willingly in sorceries and witchcraft, without 
however allowing their belief, which is rather a tradi- 
tional poetry than anything worse, to seriously trouble 
their repose. There are two public colleges, St. Sava in 
Bukharest, and at Craiova, including together, in 183'7, 
1183 scholars ; the other public schools of the principality 
contained 2599 scholars: making in all 3782 individuals 
educated chiefly at the expense of the state. Independent 
of the instruction thus provided, reading and writing are 
taught to the children of the ts in every village. 

The revenues of the state in 1837 amounted to 
14,824,195 piastres, which was paid by 296,286 families. 
The chief sources of revenue are the capitation tax levied 
upon the labourers, the Masiles (an inferior order of 
nobles), and the Tsiganes, which amounted to 8,480,175 
piastres ; the customs and duties, &c. amounting to 
3,834,020 piastres, and the farm of the salt-mines to 
2,500,000 piastres. ‘The amount levied upon the peasants 
is thirty piastres per head for the general government, 
and three for the common fund established in each vil- 
lage. The expenses of the state in the same year were as 
follows: tribute paid to the Porte, 1,400,000 piastres ; 
the general costs of the government, 13,233,118 piastres : 
making in all 14,633,118 piastres. The piastre is received 
by the government at the rate of ten and a half rows for 
one silver rouble (the Russian), which in English money 
is worth about 3s. 1d. The other coins in use are the 
golden ducat of Austria, worth about 9s. 5d., the zwan- 
ziger of Austria, worth about 8d., and the Turkish para 
and asper, of which forty of the former and one hundred 
and twenty of the latter are equivalent to one piastre. 
The importations into Wallachia consist principally of 
foreign manufactures, and in particular of oil, soap, and 
coffee from Turkey. The articles of export comprehend 
of course the chief productions of the country, grain, 
hemp, hides, cattle, wood, honey, wax, some little wine, 
salt, wool, and a small quantity of silk, the manufacture 
of which has recently made some progress. The amount 
of the imports on an average of the years 1831 to 1835, 
was 31,848,070 piastres; of the exports, 49,159,585. 
Besides the silk manufacture, some fabrics of hats and of 
printed handkerchiefs have been established. It is not to 
be wondered at that trade, manufactures, and commerce 
should have languished in Wallachia, when we consider 
not only the ruinous wars and military occupations it has 
undergone, but also that the people were for a great length 
of time debarred from selling anything except to the Turks, 
who paid their own price. All that, however, is now 
changed ; and within the four years ending in 1837, no 
jess than six hundred and thirty-one manufactories had 
been established, comprising one hundred and eighty-four 
tanneries, twenty-eight soap-manufactories, sixty-nine pot- 
teries, ninety-one common cloth manufactories, &c. There 
were in 1837 two thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
water-mills, six windmills, and nine moved by horses. 
Salt is still the only mineral product obtained with advan- 
tage in Wallachia, although the country is so rich in 
treasure of this kind, including gold, copper, native mer- 
cury, &c. 

The systems of government in both these principalities 
being founded on the great treaty of Adrianople, which 
we have before so frequently referred to, and their po- 
litical and social history having been so closely mingled, 
it naturally results that they present a striking similarity 
in their chief features, and that the description of one 
comprises in a great measure the description of the other. 
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Moldavia is bounded on the east by the Russian pro- 
vince of Bessarabia, which, before the peace of 1812, con- 
stituted a pert of the principality, and from which it is 
separated by the river Pruth; on the south by the 
Danube and Wallachia, on the west by Transylvania, and 
on the north by the Buckowine, and a part of Gallicia, 
or Austrian Poland. Its extreme length from north 
to south is about two hundred miles, its breadth 
about one hundred and twenty; the entire area com- 
prises about seventeen thousand square miles. The 

ranches of the Carpathian Mountains which separate 
Moldayia from Transylvania send out offsets into the 
interior of the country, which as they advance towards 
the banks of the rivers Sireth and Pruth decline in 
height, and there terminate in eminences covered with 
vineyards. This district recalls in many parts the pic- 
turesque beauties of Switzerland and the Alps. Moldavia 
is divided into Upper and Lower, these beiig again sub- 
divided into thirteen districts: the capital is Jassy. In 
all, there are seven cities enjoying the advantages of mu- 
nicipal government, which they owe to the recent changes. 
The municipal councils are chosen by the principal in- 
habitants every year. The revenues of the municipalities 
are derived mainly from duties upon liquors and tobacco, 
and are made yery instrumental in a veneng the pro- 
gress of the respective cities, by being expended in the 
better lighting and paving of the streets, the building of 
bridges, and other works of public utility. Moldavia is 
still a purely agricultural country; its prosperity there- 
fore depends Rove all upon the abundance and good 
quality of its harvests. From 1831 to 1835 great suffer- 
ing was caused by the scarcity of grain, and by the high 
prices demanded in the market. To remedy these evils 


a peculiar precaution has been adopted :—a reserve has 
been formed in each Hi to which each villager must 


bring, immediately after harvest, five bushels of maize, 
which he is not allowed to draw out for three years. The 
practical value of this rule has yet to be tested, for since 
the period mentioned the new circumstances of the country 
have caused such a marked increase of its agricultural 
prvdngone, that, in spite of a growing export trade, 
here has frequently been more than could be consumed, 
and in no case any deficiency. The system of taxation in 
Moldavia prior to the treaty of 1829 was most iniquitous, 
on account of the great number of exemptions it allowed. 
No less than 7895 families, or about 40,000 individuals 
out of a population considerably less than a million in 
number, were at one time thus exempted from the bur- 
dens of the state. The principle of exemption still exists, 
but it has been considerably limited in its applicatioh. 
The public revenues are now derived principally from an 
impost of thirty piastres on each labouring family, 
and of from sixty to two hundred and forty piastres 
on artisans, tradesmen, &c. A census of the num- 
ber of each class of contributors is made every seven 
years, and on each occasion the total amount to be 
received for the years ensuing remains fixed on the 
basis of that census till the next is taken; an increase 
therefore in the number of families liable to contribution 
in any particular place lowers the rate of taxation in that 
place, as a decrease raises it. ‘The charge upon each 
family is in proportion to the number of cattle it pos- 
sesses. The contributing population of Moldavia was, in 
1838, about 1,002,000; the number of the non-contri- 
buting we do not find anywhere given, but it would not 
probably then exceed a few thousands. The revenues 
amounted, in 1839, to 8,491,956 piastres. Among the 
disbursements we may mention the tribute paid to the 
Porte, which amounted to 740,000 piastres. 

The rights and reciprocal duties of the proprietors and 
of the labourers have been fixed by a particular law, 
which, among other matters, acknowledges the right of 
the villagers to tranfer their residence from one part to 
another in pursuit of what they consider their interest, 
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and also gave to each villager the use of a considerable 
quantity of land, arable, prairie, and pasture, and for the 
site of his house and kitchen pinden, 

The public schools of the principality have revenues 
to the amount of 400,000 piastres; the total number of 
their scholars educated, in 1838, was eleven hundred and 
eighty-eight. The number of persons arrested in 1838, 
for criminal offences, was two hundred and thirt -two ; 
of these eight died in prison; eighteen were condemned 
to the salt-mines, fifty-seven to labour at the public 
works, seyen to transportation, six to seclusion in the 
monasteries, and one hundred, and six acquitted : the 
fate of the remaining thirty is not stated. The 
climate is much colder in winter than might be expected 
in a latitude corresponding with the sarth of Italy: the 
rivers are then frozen and the ground covered with snow, 
Moldavia is subject to earthquakes, which are not, how- 
ever, very violent: the most remarkable occurred on the 
night of the 3rd of February, 1821. 

The improvements that have taken place in this prin- 
cipality within the last few years are very striking. In 
1837 alone an immense quantity of additional land 
was brought into cultivation: Merino sheep were intro- 
duced, better methods of breeding cattle adopted, and 
some domestic manufactures of paper, Dutch ware, &c, 
made their appearance. But the amount of the exports 
in 1832, as compared with those in 1837, shows this 
matter in the strongest light; in the former year they 
amounted to 11,862,430 piastres, and in the latter to 
17,353,611. The imports, in 1837, amounted to 
10,878,021 piastres. 

The Taal of Moldavia are robust, sober, and hard 
working, and bear well the variations of climate to which 
they are subject. In appearance they differ materially 
from the Wallachians ; their look is less open, and their 
habit of wearing the hair of the head and the beard 
long give them almost a savage aspect. The Moldavians, 
preserving apparently better than the Wallachians the 
influence of the nomade condition originally common to 
both, are particularly attached to the taking of long jour- 
neys on foot. United in immense caravans, they roam 
over an immense extent of territory, transporting, in the 
vehicles shown in our engraving, provisions and a variety 
of uséful articles to the cities scattered about the vast 
plains of Moldavia. Day by day they move cheerfully 
on to the slow measured sound of the footsteps of their 
oxen, being sgmetimes an entire month without seeing a 
single human habitation. At the approach of evening 
the caravan is stopped, the numerous waggons disposed 
in the form of a square, and the oxen left at large to 
graze under the watchful care of the intrepid dogs who 
accompany the caravan. In the middle of the square a 
fire is now lighted, at which the conductors prepare their 
simple repast ; that over, each one disposes himself for 
sleep, sheltered by a warm and heavy coverlid that com- 

letely enwraps him. These indefatigable walkers are no 
ess excellent riders; they possess towards the north of 
the principality a fine race of horses, which are much 
sought after. We may remark, in conclusion, that one 
of the greatest obstacles to the rapid increase of the trade 
and commerce of Moldayia is the state of the ways. 
There are no great highroads: the plain is open, and 
each traveller chooses his path. The lighter vehicles of 
the country, drawn by swift horses, cut the distance in a 
straight line, whilst the heavier follow a more carefully 
selected track. Storms of wind, rain, or snow make the 
matter still worse; at such times if there is a passage at 
all it can only be achieved by great patience and reso- 


lution. 
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HISTORY OF A COAT.—No. II. 

(Continued from No, 539.) 
A.tnoven there are many species of animals whose wool 
is susceptible, in some degree, of the process of felting, 
yet sheep’s wool is the species almost universally employed 
in the production of what are termed woollen fabrics ; so 
that the details relating to the woollen trade and manu- 
facture in England are to be deemed as applying to the 
wool of the sheep. 

It will be desirable to explain what is meant by felting, 
before we proceed to the detail of the cloth manufacture. 
If we inspect a piece of good broad-cloth, we perceive that 
it presents a texture strikingly different from that of linen 
or cotton: a slight downy appearance, called the nap or 
pile, so completely conceals the threads, that it is by no 
means apparent that the cloth is woven at the loom. Yet 
the manufacture, up to a certain point, very much re- 
sembles that of linen or cotton, and the change takes 
place when, after the weaving, the minute fibres of the 
woven threads are worked up by a species of :tiction, and 
then matted or twisted together into that particular state 
constituting the nap. Now this could not be done unless 
the fibres had the property of curling and interlacing 
among each other; but among the various fibrous sub- 
stances which the animal and vegetable kingdoms yield, 
sheep’s wool is one of the few which possess this property. 
This peculiarity has been known for ages; but its cause 
has only been recently discovered. The Tartars are ac- 
customed to place a layer of moistened wool cn the ground, 
and then to beat and press it until the fibres interlock 
among each other so as to form a continuous substance, 
which serves them as a carpet, or as a covering for their 
tents. A somewhat similar plan was practised in the Isle 
of Skye when Pennant visited it about sixty years ago: a 
number of women seated themselves on a bench, and 


felted a quantity of wool by rubbing and beating, first 


with the hands, and then with the naked feet. That a 
tolerably firm fabric may be produced by these means 
is proved from the fact that the felt of which the founda- 
tions of beaver hats are made is produced nearly in the 
same way, that is, by working moistened wool with the 
hand. After wool has been spun into thread, and then 
woven into cloth, it still retains the felting property ; so 
that if the fine fibres can be worked up from the thread 
in a series of points, and then rubbed or pressed back- 
wards and forwards, they will unite and form a kind of 
felted envelope to the woven threads; the working-up of 
the fibres is effected by the process of teazling, and the 
rubbing or felting by that of fulling, both of which we 
shall hereafter describe. 

Many theories have been formed respecting the felting 
property of wool : some persons think it is due to the at- 
traction of cohesion ; others attribute it to the bending of 
the fibres by the beating with the fulling-hammer ; but 
M. Monge, a French chemist, supposed that there were 
projecting filaments or serrations on the surface of each 
fibre, and that the serrations of adjoining fibres locked or 
fastened into each other. Experiments were therefore 
made with the microscope, in order to detect the existence 
of any irregularities in the surface of the fibres ; but all 
these experiments were unsuccessful, until the year 1835, 
when Mr. Youatt succeeded in demonstrating the existence 
of the tooth-like projections. With a magnifying power 
of three hundred (linear), he found that a fibre of Merino 
wool appeared of a pearly grey colour, darker towards 
the centre, and having faint lines across it; that the 
edges were evidently hooked, or rather serrated, like the 
teeth of a saw ; that the fibre was one seven-hundred-and- 
fiftieth of an inch in diameter ; and that there were about 
two thousand four hundred serrations, or teeth, in a longi- 
tudinal inch. It was found that different qualities of wool 
had different numbers of serrations in a given length ; and 
there is the strongest reason for believing that the felting 
property of different qualities depends principally on this 
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difference of number. It will not be difficult for the reader 
to conceive how the serrated texture of the fibres enables 
them to lock or cling together by rubbing or beating ; we 
will therefore here quit this part of the subject, referring 
to ‘ Penny Magazine,’ vol. viii., p. 202, for further de- 
tails. 

There are, in former volumes of this work,* several 
articles which, taken collectively, will convey a sufficient 
idea of the species of sheep most fitted for producing fine 
wool, of the management of the large flocks of Merino 
sheep in Spain, and of the process of shearing, as per- 
formed both in Spain andin England. We will therefore 
take up the subject from this last-mentioned point, and 
suppose the wool to have been transferred from the sheep- 
et to the wool-stapler or dealer. 

ool is distinguished as long or short. Long wool, 
called also combing-wool, varies from three to ten inches 
in length in the fibre; it is combed out into horizontal 
fibres, and then worked up into hosiery, waistcoating, 
carpets, bombazeens, — pop, &c. Short-stapled 
or cloth wool varies in length from three to four inches, 
and is used for broad-cloth, such as is employed for the 
making of a coat ; the latter kind is therefore that to which 
our attention is here directed. The sheep, in its natural 
state, secretes a kind of grease or yolk, formed of potash 
and an oil, which remains in the fleece ; this grease serves, 
with the aid of water, to form a kind of sud or lather, by 
which the wool is cleansed before it is sold. In some 
breeds of sheep the washing takes place before the shearing, 
cold water being employed ; but where the fleece is thick, 
the wool is first sheared, and then washed in warm water. 
So much grease and other impurities are contained in the 
fleece, that it loses more than one-third of its weight by 
washing. The wool is sometimes washed a second time, 
in order to free it as much as possible from grease and 
dirt. We may here observe that the price of wool varies, 
according to its quality, from 1s. 6d. to 8s. per pound, 
and that the weight of a fleece varies from two to eight 
or nine pounds, the short-stapled fleeces being the smallest 
in weight. 

When the wool is brought to the factory, it is further 
cleansed in a machine, called by the’ various names of the 
wool-mill, the willy, the willow, or the devil. The object 
of this process is to disentangle the fibres one from an- 
other, and to cleanse them from sand and other loose im- 
purities ; and the mode of affecting it has varied according 
as new modes of applying machinery have been adopted. 
One description of the willow is as follows :—A hollow 
cylinder or drum, about three feet long and two and a half 
feet in diameter, has five small rollers working on its cir- 
cumference and parallel to its axis; and the surfaces of 
the rollers, as well as of the cylinder, are covered with 
teeth or spikes. The whole of these revolve on their axes, 
a case or box encloses them, and a quantity of raw wool is 
put in at an opening in this box. ‘By the rapid rotation 
of the cylinder and the rollers, the wool is dragged from 
tooth to tooth, by which it is opened, the longer fibres 
broken, and the sandy impurities separated. After a cer- 
tain number of revolutions, a door is opened at the lower 
part of the machine, and the cleansed wool is thrown out 
by the centrifugal force of the cylinder. Another supply 
is then put in, and the same process is repeated. More 
recently a willowing-machine has been introduced, by 
which the process is performed more conveniently ; the 
wool is placed on a continuous travelling apron near the 
upper end of the machine ; it is from thence drawn into 
the smaller end of a conical barrel, and by the revolution 
of this barrel is gradually forced towards the larger end, 
in obedience to the well-known effect of centrifugal force. 
The exterior of the cone and the interior of the case in 
which it is held are studded with pins, and the wool, bein 
caught between these pins, is disentangled and clean 
in the way before alluded to. When it is cleansed, the wool 


* Vol. i., p. 128 gayol. pp. 202, 391, 
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is thrown out on another endless apron ; and at the same 
time a fan or blowing-apparatus is so arranged as to ex- 
tract almost every particle of dust from the wool. Where 
the machine is of a less perfect construction, coarse wool 
is sometimes passed through the willow twice or thrice ; 
it will, however, be sufficient for the reader to understand 
that in whatever way the process of willowing be per- 
formed, its object is to disentangle, in some degree, the 
fibres of the wool, and to separate from them any loose 
impurities. 

The fibres are thrown together, by the process just 
described, in a confused and disorderly manner ; the next 
process is intended, therefore, to arrange them in a broad 
thin fleece or lap. This process is called scribbling, and 
is effected by the scribbling-machine, which consists of a 
large central cylinder, having smaller ones on the exterior 
surface. These cylindrical surfaces are covered, not with 
pins, as in the willowing-machine, but with bent wires, 
similar to those employed in the carding-engine. The 
larger cylinder rotates with great velocity ; its surface is 
covered with wool, which is laid pretty evenly upon it ; 
and the wires on the smaller cylinder (called workers and 
clearers) catch the fibres, a few ata time, from off the wires 
of the larger one, and thus obtain a layer of fibres, much 
more light, open, and regular than that which covers the 
larger cylinder. After the wool has passed between three 
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or four pairs of workers and clearers, it is taken up onthe 
surface of another cylinder, called the doffer, and from 
this it is removed by a sort of comb, which yields it in 
the form of a continuous fleece. The smaller cylinders 
are arranged in pairs round the larger one, in such a 
manner that the workers take the fibres off the larger 
cylinder, the clearers take them from the workers, and the 
doffer finally removes them from the clearers. This ope- 
ration is performed once, twice, or three times, accordin 
to circumstances. The arrangement of the scribbling-ma- 
chine will be better understood from an engraving of the 
wool-carding engine, which it somewhat represents, so far 
as regards the bent wires fixed on the surfaces of the 
various cylinders. 

The scribbling-machine leaves the wool in the form of 
a broad thin fleece or lap; and in order to carry it one 
more stage towards spinning, the fleece must be separated 
into narrow and tolerably regular bands or slivers. This 
is done by the process of carding, in which important im- 
provements have been made of late years ; for the carding 
of wool, like that of cotton, used to be effected by hand- 
cards, that is, pieces of wood with bent wires fastened into 
their flat surfaces. From that primitive form many devi- 
ations were gradually made, and the wool-carding engine 
at length assumed the form represented in the annexed 





cut. This cut presents a section at right angles to the 









































axes of the cylinders. The wool is laid by hand, as 
oveny as possible, on an endless apron (a), stretched 


round two rollers (6b) ; by the rotation of the cloth apron 
the wool is introduced hetween the feed-rollers (c), and 
from thence passes to the surface of a large cylinder (A), 
whose surface is covered with cards or bent wires (to pre- 
vent confusion in the cut, only the lower half of these 
wires is represented). The wool is then transferred to 
and fro in a singular manner ; first from the great cylin- 
der to one of the workers (C), then from the worker to 
the adjoining clearer (D), and from thence again to the 
larger cylinder (A). Every worker and every clearer 
is supplied with wire teeth, so that the filaments of wool 
become separated and drawn out, by being repeatedly 
drawn from the teeth of one cylinder to those of another, 
during nine or ten transfers. The cylinder marked E is 
called the doffer, and strips off the carded wool from the 
large cylinder. F is a vertical steel comb, which has a 
motion of such a kind imparted to it that it strips the 
thin fleecy web of wool from off the doffer. In the 
scribbling-machine the fleece is wound continuously on a 
revolving roller; but in the carding-machine the wires 
are so arranged on the surfaces of the cylinders as to 
separate the fleece into strips a few inches in width; 
and after these strips have been removed from the doffer 
by the steel comb, they are caught in the grooves of a 
fluted cylinder (G), which is partly enclosed in a con- 
cave case. The effect of this is, that the narrow bands 
of fleece assume the form of cytindsies! rolls, which 





fall on an endless cloth connected with the apparatus (I) 
beneath the fluted roller. 

In allusion to the effect of this process, Dr. Ure 
observes, “Carding opens up and separates the woolly 
filaments ; renders the fleece lighter and more equable 
and homogeneous ; it occasionally breaks the fibres in 
disentangling their connections, multiplies their fibres, 
and, by giving them a bristling and downy texture, 
renders them more disposed to agglomerate in the ful- 
ling process. By carding, wool expands greatly in its 
dimensions ; the short broken filaments get crossed in 
every possible direction, and are ready to lay hold of 
one another, constituting the most favourable condition 
for being fulled. As the fibres of wool are more tor- 
tuous, elastic, and stiff than those of cotton, they require 
in their carding-apparatus not merely a main cylinder 
with card-teeth, but a series of smaller ones riding upon 
and embracing it, for alternately taking off and returning 
the wool, so as to open it sufficiently without breaking it 
to pieces, and to lay the fibres at every imaginable angle 
te each other.” 

The state in which we here leave the wool on which 
we are engaged, is that of a light and delicate roll, about 
twenty-eight inches in length and half an inch in thick- 
ness. 

[To be continued.} 
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